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POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 

The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CircuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions w°ney to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Jusiness, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Complex MArriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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DISCIPLINE. 





A block of marble caught the glance 

Of Buonarotti’s eyes, 

Which brightened in their solemn deeps, 
Like meteor-lighted skies. 

And one who stood beside him listened, 
Smiling as he heard ; 

For “‘I will make an angel of it,” 

Was the sculptor’s word. 


And mallet soon and chisel sharp 
The stubborn block assailed, 

And blow by blow, and pang by pang, 
The prisoner unveiled. 

A brow was lifted, high and pure ; 
The waking eyes outshone ; 

And as the master sharply wrought, 
A smile broke through the stone. 


Beneath the chisel’s edge the hair 
Escaped in floating rings ; 

And, plume by plume, was slowly freed 
The sweeping half-furled wings. 

The stately bust and graceful limbs 
Their marble fetters shed, 

And where the shapeless block had been, 
An angel stood instead. 


O blows that smite! O hurts that pierce 
This shrinking heart of mine! 

What are ye but the master’s tools, 
Forming a work divine ? 

O hope that crumbles at my feet ! 

O joy that mocks and flies ! 

What are ye but the clogs that bind 

My spirit from the skies ! 


Sculptor of souls! I lift to Thee 
Encumbered heart and harids ; 
Spare not the chisel, set me free, 
However dear the bands. 
How blest, if all these seeming ills, 
Which draw my thoughts to Thee, 
Should only prove that thou wilt make 
An angel out of me! 
Anon. 


GENIUS AND ITS VAMPIRES. 





{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 


LTHOUGH we cannot treat it as an 
avowed theory, yet we find the impres- 

sion every where prevails that high excellence 
of any kind is connected with disease and pre- 
mature death. How natural it is to associate 
genius with consumption, poetry with pulmon- 
ary decline, and early piety with a fiail con- 
stitution. The idea is, that any special refine- 
ment of the soul is purchased at the expense 
of the body; and that spirituality carried be- 
yond a certain point, is actually fatal. We 
hear it said frequently of those who. have died, 
that they were “ too good for this world ;” and 
biographers are fond of comparing the death 
of those they write about to “the sword’s be- 
coming too sharp for its scabbard.” Hence, 
too, it is considered very proper that the world’s 
best and greatest men—the inspired workers 
of the time—should go on and wear them- 
selves out in the briefest practicable period. 
The value’ of a missionary or reformer is esti- 
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mated by this kind of devotion ; and if he 
soon uses himself up in the service, it is made 
his highest eulogy. 

Now we beg leave to dissent from all such 
notions and impressions. We are bold to say 
that this tendency to connect beauty of char- 
acter with consumption and death, is a false 
tendency—an unfounded libel, in fact, on the 
nature and goodness of God. It is a branch 
of the old ascetic delusion, with which the devil 
has so long abused mankind; which makes 
spirituality and righteousness incompatible 
with the enjoyment of a body. ‘The truth! is 
the very reverse of the common idea; and we 
should learn to associate true refinement with 
abounding health, truth with youth, and right- 
eousness with the resurrection. “They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they 
shall run and not be weary, they shall walk 
and not faint.” 


We appeal to the example of the Primitive 
Church for the truth of our correction. Jesus 
Christ and the company that he gathered about 
him, comprised in their characters more that 
was elevated and ethereal, more of the refine- 
ment of poetry, the inspiration of genius, and 
the devotion of philanthropy, than any body 
has ever exhibited since ; and yet they were 
not consumptive. They went through perse- 
cution, imprisonment and exile, and by their 
unexampled labors changed the face of the 
world ; and yet we hear no complaint of broken 
constitutions. On the contrary, they healed 
persons on every side, and drove consumption 
before them, and came out at the end, we 
have every reason to believe, sound and healthy 
men. 

We have no doubt that many excellent per- 
sons have died of consumption. And _ this 
fact has gained for the fell disease a peculiar 
respectability in the popular estimation. The 
records of the churches are full of con- 
sumptive piety, in the biographies of such 
persons as Payson, Brainerd, Martyn, J. B. 
Taylor, etc. But we are persuaded that all 
their real goodness was in spite of consump- 
tion ; or at best that the disease was a nec- 
essary infliction, which if it improved them, 
reflects no credit on the causes which made it 
necessary. They would have been much bet- 
ter in our estimation, if they could have been 
spiritual without the horrible accompaniment. 
And we have learned seriously to suspect the 
piety which shines out in the sickly glare of 
such a disease. We detest the refinement that 
looks toward dissolution ; and deny the cour- 
age that makes persons voluntarily incline 
toward escape from matter. In a word, we 
beg to be excused from all those beautiful sen- 
sibilities and virtues which betoken the drift of 
the soul toward death and the grave. They are 
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pinchbeck imitations ; mere bribes and trink- 
ets by which the devil contrives the easier to 
fill the slave-pens of Hades. 


The duty of public men, reformers, etc., in 
regard to health, is very simple. If they are at 
work under a commission from God, and not 
from the mere lust of philanthrophy, they will 
feel that his interest is concerned in their proper 
preservation, and they will refuse to be flattered 
or forced into a course of unnecessary exposure 
and excess. On the other hand, they will just 
as inflexibly refuse to be disabled by sickness ; 
but will in all times and circumstances do the 
duty that is legitimately placed before them, 
resolutely and without complaint. They are 
sentinels on duty; and as such they are not to 
be seduced into imprudence, and they are not 
to be frightened from their posts. If they fall, 
they fall like soldiers in the field. We believe 
these were the principles of the great Christian 
leaders, and that they furnish the best ground 
and guarantee of health, until death itself is 
destroyed. 


“THOU SHALT NOT.” 





HETHER or not it be owing to my 
natural disposition, or to the effects of 
early religious training, | am very sensible of 
having been the victim of a gross misapprehen- 
sion of divine things on some essential points. 
From the representations of most teachers 
of theology, one gets the impression that it 
must be, to some extent at least, a source of 
gratification to the Almighty to consign the 
wicked to perdition. I contracted this habit 
of thought, and I have a strong suspicion that it 
is traceable to the redundancy of fulminations 
that issue from the pulpits of Christendom. 
On recalling my earliest impressions, I can de- 
tect in them a prevalent morbidness of feeling, 
induced, I am inclined to think, by the peculiar 
tone of the pulpit ministrations of my day. 
“Hell and damnation” were a little too much 
the favorite topic. One is very apt to be led 
to serve God through motives of policy under 
such circumstances, from the idea one gets, or 
from being made to feel at least, that there is 
something decidedly arbitrary in the way God 
deals with his creatures. ‘This is a serious 
consideration, if I may judge from my own ex- 
perience. 

I have been led to these remarks by the re- 
currence of certain passages of Scripture which 
I cannot withhold from the reader. They are 
in Ezekiel: “ Have I any pleasure at all that 
the wicked should die? saith the Lord God: 
and not that he should return from his ways and 
live ?”—“ Cast away from you all your trans- 
gressions, whereby ye have transgressed ; and 
make you a new heart and a new spirit; for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel?” “Say 
unto them, As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; 
but that the wicked turn from his way and live : 
turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; for why 
will ye die, O house of Israel?” The chap- 
ters in which these texts occur (the eighteenth 
and thirty-third) are worthy of attentive con- 
sideration. The subject has recently come to 
my heart in a way it never did before. The 
“thou shalt not” of Scripture has been kept so 





studiously and prominently before the mind by 
the usual tone of religious harangue, that such 
passages as these have had but a poor chance 
to reach the heart. Law has held sway where 
grace should have abounded. The fact that 
“the goodness of God leads us to repentance ” 
has been lost to view in the profusion of legal 
and judicial denunciations. The soul has been 
put through a Jewish instead of a Christian 
experience, and it is slow to avail itself of the 
boundless treasures of the kingdom of grace. 
Indeed, on reading the Scripture in question, 
one finds it rather hard to believe that the same 
God could ever have been the author of the 
threats contained in that book. ‘The truth 
however seems to be that out of his very good- 
ness, he appeals to our fears even, leaving no 
means untried, that he may impart to us a 
share of his own blessedness. But this has 
been overdone in the hands of mortals, so that 
all have sunk together in the slough of de- 
spond. 

I have felt it to be due both to God and to 
my fellow-man to speak out on this subject. 
It seems hard for us, after a course of such ex- 
perience to reconcile the exceeding tenderness 
of God’s disposition toward us, with the ideas 
we have of His Majesty ; but he who asks for 
salvation, must absolutely believe in his loving- 
kindness. R. S. D. 


SCRIPTURE GLEANINGS. 





HE last seven verses of the 4th chapter 

of the 1st epistle of Peter have lately 
afforded me an interesting subject of study. 
The uses of suffering, the different ways in 
which one may suffer, and, the spirit in which 
suffering should be regarded and accepted: 
these are some of the points which have been 
objects of my attention. I learn from the 
apostle, that the believer may expect to suffer. 
“ Fiery trials” are likely to come, so likely, in 
fact, that they should not be regarded as 
strange, as something unusual or unexpected ; 
“as though some strange thing had happened 
to you.” Itis no mystery; the believer may 
not cry out in agony of soul, “ Why, Oh! why, 
am I thus afflicted, persecuted or oppressed ?” 
the answer is, or would be, “It is to try you.” 
In the German of Luther’s translation, it is 
said, parenthetically, “It comes to you that 
you may be tempted, tried, proved.” So, 
whenever we need proving, sufferings may be 
looked for rather than otherwise. 

Peter speaks of two ways in which one may 
suffer. First one may ‘‘suffer as a Christian ;” 
“be reproached for the name of Christ ;” 
“may be partaker of Christ's sufferings.” On 
the other hand, one may “suffer as a mur- 
derer, or a thief, or an evil-doer” in general. 
To my mind, these expressions refer not so 
much to the occasion or cause of suffering as 
to the way in which one suffers. If I “suffer 
as a Christian,” etc., this is not decause I am 
a Christian, the suffering comes not as a con- 
sequence of my union with Christ; I simply 
suffer in the same spirit in which he endured 
suffering, and to the same end, that is to say, 
for improvement and salvation. So, if I suf- 
fer “as an evil-doer;” this does not mean 
merely to suffer as a consequence of evil-doing, 





but to suffer in the same spirit and temper, 
and with the same result as an evil-doer suf- 
fers. It may seem paradoxical, yet to me it 
appears that Peter teaches that though I may 
be suffering pains and penalties on account of 
my transgressions, either physical or moral, yet 
I may so suffer even then, as to be “ partaker 
of Christ’s sufferings ;” “as a Christian” and 
not “as an evil-doer.” “Christ suffered, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God ;” to heal and to save, “to destroy the 
works of the devil,” was the end for which he 
struggled and agonized ; and in view of that 
end he could say “Not my will, but thine, 
be done.” The two different ways of suf- 
fering are finely illustrated by the instance 
of the thieves on the cross. Both were thieves, 
and both were suffering in consequence of 
their crimes, yet but one of them suffered “as 
a thief;” the other suffered as a Christian.” 
Suffering, though perhaps deserved punish- 
ment, brought no good result to one; the spirit 
of the thief, of evil, still enwrapped him and 
animated his thought; and his language was 
the language of unbelief and rebellion against 
God. “If thou be Christ, save thyself and us.” 
But the spirit and language of the other were 
those of faith, of resignation and of triumph 
over evil and unbelief. 

I conclude that suffering is necessary and 
must come. When it comes it may be receiv- 
ed in one of the two ways above described. 
“Wherefore,” says Peter, “let them that suffer 
according to the will of God, commit their souls 
to him in well-doing as unto a faithful Creator.” 
Suffering is for trial. God uses it to test and 
prove us. ‘The phrase, “in well-doing,” refers 
to the work of God in us and not to our work. 
The translation might be, “commit their souls 
to him as to a faithful worker or Creator in 
good works or results.” When we suffer, let 
us so commit ourselves toGod. He is faithful 
and true. J. WZ. 


SINCE THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 





New York, Oci. 20, 1873. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—Following the Evangelical 
Alliance came the sessions of the Free Religionists, 
who, recognizing the absolute need of a religion in 
the demands of man’s nature, ignore any one su- 
preme head or form of religion as pre-eminently 
superior to others, and adopt a kind of eclecticism to 
which they make all religious systems, science 
and nature contribute. At least this is what the 
writer inferred from the tenor of nearly all that was 
uttered at their sessions. Some there were who, 
though they took a part in the proceedings and 
thereby endorsed the society, still would no doubt 
deny holding such beliefs, as they belong to noted 
denominational churches. Among those who tcok 
a prominent part in the exercises may be mentioned 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Charles Storrs, of Brook- 
lyn, Oliver Johnson, of the Christian Union, 
Morris Ellinger, of the Fewzsh Times, James Par- 
ton, Col. T. W. Higginson, Prof. E. L. Youmans, 
John Weiss, Francis E. Abbott, W. J. Potter, 
Henry W. Blackwell, Rev. J. W. Chadwick, W. C. 
Gannet, Mrs. A. B. Blackwell and Mrs. Mary 
Davis. Addresses were delivered on “The Re- 
ligious Outlook in America,” “ Foes in the Chris- 
tian Household,” ‘“ Churches Should be Taxed,” 
“Truth in Nature,” ‘“ Evangelical Alliances,” and 
“The Religious Work of Science.” The most of 
thought and approach toward the light of truth 
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these displayed deep research and extensive study. 
Some dealt in strong denunciations of the inconsis- 
tencies between the professions and practices of 
professed Christians, while one or two were mark- 
ed with a vein of satirical criticism on the superfi- 
cial character of the discussions and measures of 
the Evangelical Alliance. Several papers were 
read and brief remarks made, all in one strain, and 
more vague and groundless than clear and practi- 
cal. Letters were read from Charles Bradlaugh, 
Gerrit Smith, Judge George Hoadley, of Cincinnati, 
and Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, a prominent 
member of Brahma Somaj of India. 


The same week the Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its fourth anniversary at Cooper Union 
Hall, and subsequently continued its sessions at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Addresses were 
made by Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Mass., Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Mary Livermore, Mrs. Frances W. 
Harper, and Miss Hindman, of Pittsburgh. Es- 
says were read and pithy remarks made by Rev. 
Celia Burleigh, and Mrs. Abby G. Woolson, of 
Mass., author of “‘Woman in American Society.” 
Mrs. Woolson answered in full the objections 
against woman’s suffrage that it would injure the 
family and the woman herself. Letters of sympa- 
thy were read from Geo. W. Curtis, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Louisa May Alcott and Mrs. Lydia Maria Child. 
The sessions were attended by large audiences, 
and the entire proceedings were noticeable for the 
decorum observed by all. The gist of the address- 
es was a complaint against the wrongs done to 
woman, and the advocacy of the ballot as a power- 
ful agency in putting into her own hands the rem- 
edy. As one of the signs of the times, this move- 
ment is significant of the universal thinking that 
is going on in these days, and the near approach of 
beneficent innovations in the legal status of 
woman. 


There was also a Woman’s Congress, an Asso- 
ciation for the amelioration and advancement of 
woman, at the Union League Theater, which was 
largely attended. The principal addresses, papers 
and remarks were by Mrs. Soule, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. C. F. Cor- 
bin, of Evanstown, Illinois, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Mrs. A. A. Allen, of Alfred University, 
N. Y., Mrs. S. M. C. Perkins, of Cooperstown, N. 
Y., Mrs. Hooker, Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, Rev. 
Augusta C. Bristol, Mrs. E. C. Severing, of Con- 
cord, N. H., Mrs. Elizabeth Churchill, of Rhode 
Island, Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, 
Mrs. Henry B. Stanton, Mrs. Lucinda B. Chandler, 
Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, Miss Helen D. Pot- 
ter, and Miss Phebe Cousins. The subjects present- 
ed were “ Maternity,” “‘ Co-education of the Sexes,” 
“Enlightened Motherhood,” “Higher Education 
of Woman,” “Woman’s Work in the Church,” 
“ Motherhood,” “The Relation of Woman’s Work 
in the Household to Woman’s Work Outside,”’ 
and “ Art Education.” Mrs. Abby G. Woolson, of 
Concord, read a paper on “Reform in Dress,” 
which was quite witty and interesting, ridiculing 
the fashionable style of woman’s dress and severe- 
ly criticising also man’s attire, which she said pre- 
sents the appearance of extreme ugliness. A 
paper was read from Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
on “Reform in Woman’s Dress.” A paper pre- 
pared by Harriet Beecher Stowe and Catherine 
Beecher on the “ Needs and Claims of Women 
Teachers” was read. Letters of sympathy were 
read from a lady, the editress of an Italian paper 
in Florence, and also from Dr. and Mrs. ‘Dio 
Lewis. While nothing very original characterized 
the subject-matter of the essays and addresses 
still there was evidence in all, of progress in 
in apprehending woman’s grievances and disabili- 
ties and their remedies. 





Lastly, Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull and Tennie 
C. Claflin announced a lecture for last Friday even- 
ing, Oct. 17, at Cooper Union Hall, on “ Behind 
the Political Scenes; or, Reformation and Revolu- 
tion—which?” Admission fifty cents. This 
meeting, gotten up apparently by only two women, 
but really inspired and assisted by a multitude of 
sympathizers, seemed a direct offset to the conser- 
vative Women’s Convention. It was reported that 
two thousand tickets were sold and five thousand 
given away. Before eight o’clock, the time an- 
nounced for the lecture, the hall was crowded, and 
very little room was unoccupied on the platform ; 
the aisles and entrances were densely packed, and 
even the area in front of the platform was en- 
tered and filled, much to the reporter’s discomfiture. 
Not far from four thousand were present. Men 
outnumbered the women, though there were many 
women present. As a whole the audience was 
intelligent and well behaved. A number of men 
of the baser sort whose prurient imaginations no 
doubt had led them there, were very noisy and 
troublesome. 


Mrs. Woodhull was introduced by Mr. Crandall, 
of Brooklyn, who said that she stood in the shad- 
ow of Sing Sing and that another warrant for her 
was out that evening. She was greeted with tre- 
mendous applause. Her address was spirited and 
given with her customary vehemence. Her allu- 
sions to politics and politicians contained noth- 
ing new, being a rehash of what has_ been 
said by the press, time and again. She denounced 
the existing form of society, uttered scathing. re- 
marks on the whole body politic, spoke of the cor- 
rupt government, declared the social fabric rotten 
to the core and the press subsidized, protested 
against making woman conform to laws in whose 
framing she had no voice, said there would be a 
bloody revolution within six months, and defied 
her maligners and persecutors to silence her if 
they could. 


From time to time she was loudly applauded, 
but her efforts were greatly marred by the rough 
elements of the auditory, which grew so turbulent 
that finally she brought her lecture to a close, hav- 
ing kept the floor for nearly an hour. Miss Claflin 
was vociferously called for, but owing to the rude 
and noisy manifestations of those who were there 
more for mischief than any other purpose she de- 
clined appearing. Police officers were present, but 
they did not seem to exert themselves to keep 
order. 


Mrs. Woodhull is certainly a remarkable woman, 
of great force of character and gifted with an in- 
domitable will. Her personal appearance indicates 
refinement and disarms one of all unfavorable pre- 
conceived notions inferred from her peculiar and 
ultra radical social theories. While listening to 
her I was struck with her vehemence, earnestness 
and self-control. Throughout the Hall and lying 
on the seats were scattered different numbers of 
Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly which people took 
up and read with great avidity. M. L. B. 


{ A friend sends us a clipping from some relig- 
ious newspaper, a part of which we copy. The 
writer’s name, James William Kimball, is not fa- 
miliar to us, but his dialect of faith will be intelligi- 
ble to the readers of the CiRCULAR. The grosser 
kinds of Spiritualism will serve to confound infi- 
delity, but it is the kind here described which edi- 
fies the disciple’s heart, and this is the kind which 
will be the glory of our day when it is as common 
(as we believe it will be), as the Hadean manifesta- 
tions :] 

A FAITH STORY. 





Less than two years ago I said to a beloved 
friend there is one command in the Bible which, 
with my make up, it seems impossible for me to 





obey; namely this: “Be careful for nothing.’ 
From boyhood I have been careful. _I never cross- 
ed a street without looking two ways for horses. 
At seventeen, I was told that circumstances re- 
quired that I should thenceforth depend only on 
my own resources. In due time the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of business followed ; much of their 
time without a partner. Then I was intrusted 
with seven children. I need not, as I might, ex- 
tend the recital. Surely my circumstances and my 
training had predestined me to cares many and va- 
rious. It was indeed true, that it was not in me to 
“be careful for nothing.” But in the day and hour 
in which I declared my inability, methinks I now 
know that my Lord said to the beloved ones around 
His throne: “ Do yo see that child of mine, there 
in the lower world? He says there is one of my 
commands he cannot obey; that he cannot “be 
careful for nothing.”” Give heed and I will show 
you a lesson. I will increase and multiply about 
him occasions for solicitude, to the intent that now 
unto the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places might be known by the church, ot which he 
is one, the manifold wisdom, love and power of 
God. I will show both him and you that what in 
very deed He cannot do, I will do in him and for 
him.” 

My reason for thinking that my Lord so spake 
is as follows. For nearly forty years I had been 
pursuing my various vocations with all the dili- 
gence of a vigorous will, emphatically so in the 
six-and-twenty later years of that period, and had 
come to a stage in my journey beyond which I was 
sure flesh and blood could not endure. I could not 
release myself from business, except some one 
would take the business at its worth; my income 
was insufficient, nor yet could unexpired obliga- 
tions to others be adjusted. One morning I went 
to my office seapetiellg and trustfully asking the 
dear Lord to relieve me from the burden which was 
crushing me. I made inquiry about two or three 
persons supposed to be content. The information 
in each instance was unfavorable. Returning to 
my office I found a stranger waiting, who had 
come two hundred miles to buy my business. He 
had conducted the like business successfully in 
seven cities. He brought letters of commendation 
from more than a hundred of the most eminent 
merchants and bankers vouching for capacity and 
for integrity. After the most thorough investigation 
of the property, the sale was made, with every 
possible prudent condition. Thirty-two hundred 
and fifty dollars a year, for ten years, was to be 
paid, and might have been paid easily, had God so 
willed it. It would take too many words to portray 
the peculiarities of this purchaser. They were 
such as to keep me tossed on a sea of uncertainty 
for three months. There was a strange comming- 
ling of ability and indiscretion. His errors and 
mismanagement destroyed the business, and ended 
in his absconding. The three ensuing months were 
spent in successive endeavors to find a purchaser 
for what remained to be reconstructed, and at the 
same time to disentangle it from certain legal com- 
plications growing out of the defaulter’s indebted- 
ness to others. 

A dear friend often inquired, ‘‘ What can I do to 
aid you in this great trial?” To which my only 
response was ever promptly this: Nothing dear 
soul, but help me praise the Lord. 

“Praise the Lord!” was the rejoinder, “ why you 
haven’t got out of this wreck.” No, but there is 
One with me in it whose presence dissolves all 
fears, and swallows up all solicitudes, and leaves 
me no preference. And I know it will all come out 
exactly right. I would not turn my hand over to 
alter the matter in any particular. had, in short, 
awaked to find myself instantly endued with power 
to “be careful for nothing.” Of course I could 
not but know from whence this power came. 
Mark how it was put to proof. First there was a 
large loss of income believed to be indispensably 
needed. Secondly, three months were consumed in 
unsuccessful endeavors to sell. Thirdly, every un- 
supplied subscriber offered a motive to be anxious 
on his account. Fourthly, legal complications are 
naturally peculiarly distasteful and irksome. Fifth- 
ly, twenty-one applicants debated the question of 
purchase, several of them actually made the pur- 
chase, and then receded from it. 

In the end, the man whom the Lord chose, took 
the property at a tenth of what was to have been 
paid for it, 

The occasion for solicitude, the apparently in- 
surmountable obstacles to obedience to the com- 
mand, “ Be careful for nothing,’’ were such as I 
have stated, with many enhancements impossible 
to state; and yet the effect of the Divine inter- 
position was that I had neither solicitude nor re- 
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gret. Nor am I conscious of having had an anx- 
ious care from that day to this. It is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvelous in my eyes. Nor is this 
all. No sooner was I released from this matter, 
than my Divine Friend bade certain parties send 
for me to travel eight thousand miles for them; 
the precise specific needed for body and mind ; at 
the same time providing more than I lacked in the 
way of means. He prospered me in health, and 
enabled me so to perform what was desired of me 
that in the ensuing year the engagement was re- 
newed, and a second long journey taken. 

Can you wonder that this experience has modi- 
fied my conceptions of man’s possibilities in sev- 
eral particulars ? For example: 

1. As to the Christian’s conscious POWER ; it is 
no index of what his loving Lord is willing to do 
for him. 

2. That his conscious zxzadility is no impediment 
to the Divine grace. 

3. That God’s methods are compelled to mount 
no graded steps of our providing. 

4. That his dealings with his children often per- 
mit this only comment: “Even so, Father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight.” 

In fine, I must conclude, that though spiritual 
progress, as a general rule, is for those who dili- 
gently seek it, under the guidance of the Com- 
forter, and in accordance with God’s word, there 
is a Divine gift bestowed according to His sover- 
eign good will and pleasure which incomparably 
exceeds all legitimate product of man’s best en- 
deavors. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1873. 


RESURRECTION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


HE London correspondent of the Graphic, 
says : 


“ The astounding discoveries made by Professor 
Ferrier respecting the possibilities in the hands of 
scientists in regard to the manipulation of the hu- 
man brain, have been widely commented upon in 
the public press. Dr. Carpenter and the Presi- 
dent of the British Association, before whom the 
lecture was delivered, have stated with emphasis 
that no more important discoveries have been 
made since Kirchoff, Frauenhoffer, Bunsen ang 
Huggins developed the capabilities of the spec- 
trum. 

“The possibilities lying within the scope of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier’s discoveries are amazing. The 
Professor, it will be remembered, puts animals 
under the influence of chloroform ; the skull is 
then removed and the brain exposed; he then 
takes an electric battery, and by proper application 
of the positive and negative electrodes upon vari- 
ous parts of the brain produces the most astound- 
ing effects. The limbs of the animal are moved, 
for instance; the animal is made to emit various 
sounds; it is made to change the expression of its 
face ; and, in fact, every variety of action is pro- 
duced. The result of these extraordinary discov- 
eries is practically to restore phrenology to its 
proper place in the ranks of the sciences. This is 
admitted by Dr. Carpenter, the great physiologist, 
who has hertofore been so strong an opponent of 
phrenology.” 

The advantage which the present experiments 
seem to have over those of Gall, Spurzheim and 
Combe, arises from the use of chloroform, which 
in the times of the old phrenologists was un- 
known. “Ferrier guards against the disturbing 
effects of the general activity of the nervous sys- 
tem by lulling it to sleep with chloroform, secure 
that he will so lessen the sympathetic action which 
characterizes it, that a specific excitement wilf pro- 
duce its own effect unmingled with any secondary 
induced activity, which in a more excitable state of 
the system would inevitably accompany it.” 

It is too early to “predict the results of this new 
exploration of the brain but they are likely to be 
very interesting, and we:shall give our readers 
more full reports of Ferrier’s experiments, as soon 
as they can be obtained. 





[ The newspapers are reporting many miracles in 
these days. Besides those constantly occurring in 
Spiritualistic circles, we have accounts of wonders 
among the Catholics in Europe which are arous- 
ing the attention of the civilized world. Perhaps 
in the face of Positivism and as a reaction against 
it, a general faith atmosphere is forming, like 
that which admitted the miracles of Jesus Christ 
into the Old World. We copy the following story 
of miraculous healing from the Mew York Sun :] 


A PROTESTANT MIRACLE. 





Great excitement has been created in New 
Hampshire by an account given by Mrs. Ellen C. 
Sherman, wife of the Rev. Moses Sherman of 
Pierpont, of her having been rescued from the 
brink of the grave by divine interposition. Mrs. 
Sherman is a woman of thirty-five, of fair educa- 
tion and strong religious convictions. Her repu- 
tation for integrity has always been unquestiona- 
ble, and her remarkable story has naturally given 
rise to animated discussions among those who were 
familiar with the facts in her case. 

It appears to be admitted on all sides that Mrs. 
Sherman, just before the time of the alleged mira- 
cle, was in an extremely dangerous condition. She 
was scarcely able to lift her hand to her mouth, and 
this incapacity for action was accompanied with in- 
tense pain, which at times was so severe as to ren- 
der her delirious. Then came a sudden and re- 
markable change without cause, and a rapid prog- 
ress toward complete restoration to health. 

MRS. SHERMAN’S STORY. 

I have been a great sufferer for fifteen years, my 
sufferings increasing with the years. For years I 
have been a confirmed invalid, but not wholly, 
though mostly, confined to my bed for a great part 
of the time for several years, till Sept. 10, 1872. 
From that time up to Aug. 28, 1873, I was wholly 
confined, not able to stand on my feet or to be 
raised to a standing posture, or get on or off the 
bed alone, or help myself much in any way. I was 
growing more helpless, and was especially so for a 
few weeks previous to my great change. Much of 
the time it required two persons to move me. I had 
become discouraged about ever getting up again, 
and on that night, being in unusual pain and suffer- 
ing, the prospect looked dark and dreary. I looked 
forward to years of sutfering in a bed-ridden state, 
and I felt that I must have more help from God to 
enable me to bear this life-burden with perfect 
submission and patience. I therefore tried and 
was divinely helped, to anew and fully and for- 
ever surrender myself and all interests into His 
hands; to lie there in passive subjection to all 
God's will. When I felt that the consecration was 
complete, it was easy to grasp Jesus as my Savior ; 
oh, so easy! My faith reached out to take Him as 
my all; and as I did so, I began to be conscious 
of a Presence, His Presence, in my room, and a 
voice whispered in my inner ear, “I will come unto 
you and will manifest myself unto you.” It seemed 
as if I might, if able to get up, grasp Him with my 
hand and feel His form, so manifest was his pres- 
ence. I felt I knew Him as my Savior. He 
seemed to fill the room and my whole being with 
his loving smile. But I can never tell how much 
of bliss entered into that hour. I said to myself, 
“Truly this is the gate of Heaven!” But I 
was not satisfied. My heart (I did not move or 
speak with my lips ; it was a spiritual manifesta- 
tion, but as rea] as though pertaining to the body) 
cried out: “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean.” Immediately that voice replied, so 
lovingly and sweetly, “I will, be thou clean!” 
and with the words came the cleansing power of 
Christ’s most precious blood. I felt “ it cleanseth 
me! it cleanseth me!” I was too happy and 
too full to speak or move. I was overpowered 
-—struck dumb by sucha Presence. I felt that I 
could not lose such a Presence and be left alone. 
I remembered ‘Ask what ye will,” and I said, 
“Lord send me the Comforter that he may abide 
with me forever.’ I knew He could do it, and it 
was instantly given. going through my whole 
frame like an electric shock. I felt it, and the 
words “ Refining fire go through my heart,” &c., 
passed through my mind and were true in my ex- 
perience. The voice of Jesus whispered, “ And 
when He is come, He will take of the things of 
God and show them unto you,” and for a few mo- 
ments, truly, He did show me wonderful and mar- 
velous things out of God’s law. Promise after 
promise came before my spirit’s eye as vividly as 
if written in letters of light; and since then it has 
been constantly verified. 





I lay there overpowered by the presence of Jesus, 
who still remained, though I saw not His form at 
all—only His Presence, and the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. While “lost in wonder, love, and 
praise,” I said to myself, “this poor, sick, worn- 
out body is a poor offering to make Him for His 
dwelling in return for such wonderful love. The 
Spirit whispered to me—the first intimation I 
had of the design of the Great Physician— He 
is able to restore and lift up for His own temple.” 
Instantly Jesus passed near my bed and spoke, 
“ Believest thou that I am able to do this ?” and it 
was repeated many times, while I moaned, “ He is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” “All 
power is given Him,” &c. He did heal the sick, 
and my judgment was convinced. I knew He was 
willing. He had come because He was willing, 

es and anxious, to do it. Power to yield and be- 
ieve was given. I said—my whole being, it seems 
to me, said— Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief.” He saw me and knew my whole heart 
believed. Then He came still nearer, and I heard 
the words, “And He breathed on them and said, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” and they were ac- 
companied by a breathing, and I felt it on my face. 
A warming, invigorating influence was breathed 
upon me. It passed down my body, relieving my 
pain instantly, and all through my frame I felt re- 
turning strength and life. It was asif a current 
from a galvanic battery was passing through me. 
After a time I was told to move, then to turn in bed. 
I did so without effort. Before, it had taken two per- 
sons, and caused great suffering. Then, “Call your 
husband.” I waked him and told him the Savior 
was present at work on me; and while telling him 
there came the command, “ That the people may 
know the Son of man hath power on earth still to 
forgive sins, arise and walk!” And as I finished 
telling what He was doing, I arose without help 
and without effort and walked across the room sev- 
eral times, and gained strength while so doing. 


In a week I went to the Weirs and gained while 
there. I have been to church half the day for 
three Sabbaths, and yesterday to the prayer-meet- 
ing besides. I am a new creature in all respects, 
physically, mentally and morally. I have awak- 
ened to newness of life. I am free from all pain 
unless I get tired, and though still weak I am 
gaining rapidly. My diseases, and they were many, 
and pronounced incurable, are gone. My head is 
apparently well, and I have faith that the sick 
headaches are removed, if I obey God in all His 
laws. I am trying to obey the slightest whisper of 
His Spirit, and I would rather die than doubt the 
work He has performed on me. _I pronounce it a 
miraculous work to all, believers and unbelievers. 
Jesus saved me and made me well. After I had 
walked about the room and gone back to rest, Jesus 
again stood and conversed with me. He said I would 
now have a chance to be called a fool for the sake 
of Christ. “Would I confess it to be a miracle 
and be called a fool ?” I said, “‘ Yes, anything. I 
am willing todie, if need be for the Lord Jesus.” 
I feel that I have given al] for Christ, and He is 
my all to day. He bade me tell the people how 
great things the Lord had done for me. I am 
trying to do so as fast as I have opportunity. 

ELLEN C. SHERMAN. 


COMMUNITY F¥OURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 





—Our evening reading now is from “ The His- 
tory of the Supernatural,” by William Howitt ; and 
the sewing-bees are enlivened by Charles Reade’s 
“ Put Yourself in His Place.” 


—Three good, old-fashioned apple-paring bees, 
with the customary accompaniments of songs, mirth 
and jollity, have been held the past week, at which 
eighty bushels of apples were prepared for drying. 


Tuesday, Oct. 21.—A Trumpet-creeper was 
planted at the south-eastern corner of the Villa to- 
day. As one of the men was engaged in spading 
up the earth in which the root was to be set, he 
uncovered a foundation stone on which was the 
clearly cut inscription: “C. Youngs—1802.” We 
learn by this accidental circumstance that the house 
is nearly seventy-two years old. 


Oct. 22.—Sunshine again, after four days of 
clouds, wind and rain. The showers of fluttering, 
falling leaves reminds one of the handsome Pau- 
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Puk-Keewis; how he danced at Hiawatha’s wed- 
ding 
“In and out among the pine trees, 
Treading softly like a panther, 
Then more swiftly and still swifter, 
Whirling, spinning round in circles, 
Leaping o’er the guests assembled, 
Eddying round and round the wigwam, 
Till the leaves went whirling with him, 
Till the dust and wind together 
Swept in eddies round about him.” 


—There is necessarily a great deal of travel be- 
tween O. C. and Willow Place, as our main branches 
of industry are there, and also the Villa family. 
Many times business suddenly calls some one to 
make the transit at once, and at an hour when 
there is no conveyance going. This makes many 
drafts on the teamsters for horses at unexpected 
times ; they wish to accommodate every one, but 
are unable to do so because they cannot foresee 
the demand. To meet all emergencies, and for 
the sake of economy and convenience, the super- 
intendent of the teaming has put an express on 
the road that shall make six trips each way per 
diem for the benefit of passengers. The freight 
express will continue to run as heretofore. 


—Our silk and trap trade, contrary to our ex- 
pectations, still continue very good. Orders for 
traps, countermanded during the panic, have been 
renewed. Wholesale trade in silk is dull, but the re- 
tail trade is very good. But fearing to accumulate 
a stock of goods on a falling market, we have re- 
duced the running time of the trap-factory and 
silk-room to eight hours. The silk-department 
keeps its full complement of hands, and the rate 
of wages per hour remains unchanged. 


—One of the foremen from the factory says : 


“The long rain of Sunday night and Monday 
compels such of the inhabitants of Willow Place 
as dwell on the farther bank of the Sconondoah to 
seek some other homeward way, than through the 
bed of that whilom desiccated rivulet. Perhaps 
they linger as they cross the foundry bridge and 
gazing down into the foaming torrent muse on 

‘The troubled Tyber chafing with her shores.’ 
Be that as it may, it filled our pond full, for 
which we are thankful, and washed away two or 
three flush-boards, but was otherwise no particular 
damage to us.” 


—“The bridal of the earth and sky” which the 
poet sings so sweetly, was never more gloriously cele- 
brated than in these October days. The sky 
above so bright and blue, and the earth beneath 
one vast nosegay. We are charmed with a single 
flower—and also delighted with a bouquet—but 
what raptures, what rhapsodies are excusable 
when hill and dale, riverside, roadside, mountain- 
top and winding gulf are one vast sea of color! 
The flaming red of the maples, the gold and 
orange of the elms and beeches, the deep carmine 
of the dogwood in infinite variety of shade, 
mingle and blend with the tenderest green in 
locusts and willows, and the darkest, deepest of 
green in pines and spruce and cedars. I have 
always lived in the country and “autumnal tints” 
have come and gone for over fifty years, but this 
October “bridal”? is positively startling in its 
beauty. M. 


—The steam-fixtures for our home with all its 
numerous rooms and halls and passage-ways ; its 
“ Mansard,” its cellars, garrets and “ lavatories ; ” 
the Tontine, the ‘Old Wing ” and “ Ultima Thule,” 
which give us the genial warmth of . spring right 
through these cold, autuninal storms of wind and 
rain, and the wild, wintry blasts and snows of Janu- 
ary, are in spite of all the good we can say in their 
praise—and we can say a great deal—not alto- 
gether an unmitigated blessing. To be sure we 





all their dusty accompaniments and carbonic-acid 
gas. But we now have a hundred steam-coils in 
their places, and each coil has two valves which 
have_to be regulated to a nicety every time you 
need a little less or a little more steam. Per- 
adventure you open your valves in the morning 
and forget to close the “waste” down to the re- 
quired minute opening. You ¢hzné it is all right. 
Deluded mortal! In just two minutes you will 
have the heating department about your ears, or 
more properly speaking, about your steam-pipes ; 
bang! bang! clatter! clang! hammer and tongs 
ding! dang! Now and then to vary the exercise, 
a touching appeal is sent up from some unknown 
region below. “ You and all mankind” are polite- 
ly requested to “shut up,” or shut off steam, which 
you hasten to do, wondering how on earth you 
came to leave that valve open. The heating-de- 
partment not being able to identify the steam as it 
returns to the boiler-room, are compelled to be thus 
perfectly impartial in the method of reminding the 
family of carelessness in the management of steam. 
It is good for us, however, and it is no more than 
fair that now we have been relieved of so much 
care and dirty work, we should cheerfully accept the 
trifling responsibility of regulating our valves so as 
not to waste steam. Perhaps, when we have 
thoroughly learned the lesson, we shall be able to 
buy one of the new steam-traps which will prevent 
waste, even though both valves be left open. 


—It is my fortune to take care of the south 
tower these fine October days, and as I look from 
its topmost windows and drink in the beauty of the 
gorgeous scene, I almost fancy myself in fairy- 
land. A landscape of surpassing loveliness spreads 
out before me, brightened by the splendor of au 
tumnal tints and enveloped in the soft, blue haze 
peculiar to this season of the year. Looking 
toward the south the hills on either hand converge 
and fade away in the far distance. Nearer by and 
a little to the left of the vista, is a high point of 
woodland lying back of a slope of orchards and 
meadow and apparently connected with them ; but a 
stream of smoke running rapidly along the base of 
the hill behind the orchards dispels the optical il- 
lusion, and a Midland train rounds this point of the 
slope. On it comes, puffing and snorting as it 
approaches the long, high, trestle-work, through 
the meadow where the elms stand like sentinels, 
and nears the station a little to the right, partly 
hidden by gaily clad maples and clumps of ever- 
green. This side the low hedge of spruce are 
vegetable gardens, and directly in the foreground 
is the large, family flower-garden with its parterres 
still bright with many of the later autumn flowers. 
Coming from beneath the trestle-work the Oneida 
Creek may be seen shimmering in the sun- 
light for a moment before it is soon lost again be- 
hind the willows where it crosses the highway 
down by the old mill. Fronting the lawn and east 
of the road isthe ok ~>-bnilding now used for 
offices and silk pac’ and to the right of it 
stands the Seminar st beyond the hedge 
which runs south an. .st of ,ardens and vine- 
yards, the creek appears again and encircles on 
three sides a beautiful meadow, which with its 
environment of high and rugged banks, looks like 
a woody amphitheater. The farm-house and or- 
chards on the top of the hill beyond make a pretty 
outline against the eastern horizon. Sheep with 
merry tinkling bells are grazing in the meadow, 
adding a pastoral beauty to this sylvan scene. On 
the north a large, undulating plain, dotted with 
farm- and tenant-houses peeping from behind fruit- 
and shade-trees, stretches away in the distance un- 
til fenced in by the forest’s outline against the sky. 
At no great distance may be seen the “ Arcade,” 
and near it the fruit- and dye-houses ; and about a 
mile away the Willow-Place factory, foundry and the 


have rid ourselves of a hundred coal-stoves with | Villa are distinctly visible. Turning toward the west 





and looking over the Mansard roofs below and the 
Tontine, we see gentle slopes covered with pear- 
and apple-orchards and beyond these, now brilliant 
with many hues, may be seen our favorite “spring 
grove.” Still back of this is a bald hill or knob. 
South of this there is a curious cluster of trees, in 
which one may trace with but slight aid from the 
imagination, the outline of some ancient castle 
with turret, tower and battlements. Beyond all 
this is a vale, and then the eye falls on the long 
range of hills whick bound the valley west and 
south of us for many miles. These hills with their 
ravines and patches of woodland areso like the 
scenery of. the central lakes of this State that 
it is easy to imagine that they have once been the 
border of a lake. Following this range of hills 
southward we find we have swept the entire hori- 
zon and come at last to the point from which the 
eye departed. D. 


YOUNG MEN. 





BY ONE OF THE OLDER ONES. 


DO not think our young men are more reckless 

than young mankind in general. They certainly 
do not smoke, drink, or swear. But now and then 
one or another of them dashes thoughtlessly into 
some dare-devil adventure. 

I have a vivid recollection of an affair that hap- 
pened during a freshet in’71._ The creek had risen 
several feet, but the ice above the dam had not 
gone out. On viewing the situation, it occurred 
to three or four young fellows that it would be a 
fine thing to go out on the ice and pull off the 
flush-boards, so as to “ take off the strain from the 
dam.” Against the wishes of older heads, they 
immediately went on the ice and began prying at 
the flush-boards with pike-poles and crow-bars. 
Suddenly the cake on which they stood, parted 
from the main body and started down stream. 
There was acry of alarm and a leaping for life. 
Three succeeded in reaching the shore; but the 
fourth, slipped as he sprang, fell into the stream 
and was swept over the dam. Providentially the 
mass of ice did not immediately follow, and he suc- 
ceeded in grasping some roots near the bank and 
was saved; but the escape was narrow. 


A few days since, an exploit was performed at the 
Lake, which was really terrible in its possibilities. 
Twoof our young men quietly decided to have a little 
sail; so they went down to Joppa and embarked in 
a small, open row-boat, rigged with a sail, for 
Frenchman’s Island, eighteen miles down the lake. 


Whether the fun they got overbalanced the anxi- 
ety of those remaining behind in the Joppa cottage, 
may be guessed from the private letter of Mrs. 
M. to her daughter : 

“Dear E:—After A. and C. went away in 
their little sail-boat, I heard that neither of them 
understood sailing. I must own that I felt anxious 
about them. I watched when the boat was passing 
by the house, and it did not look as though they 
knew how to manage it very well; but I thought 
I would not say much about it, knowing that 
A.’s mother would be anxious about them. I 
soon learned that Mrs. S., Mr. T. and others felt 
as I did. The next morning the wind blew real 
hard, the lake was very rough, and we did not 
think the boys would venture out on it. We all 
comforted ourselves with the thought that they 
would wait till the storm was over ; but for all that 
there were many anxious looks toward the lake all 
through the day. Well, about eight o’clock in the 
evening, in came the boys, all dripping wet, having 
left their boat about a mile down the lake. I can 
tell you there was great amazement when we 
saw them come in. It did not seem possible 
even for old seamen to weather such a gale. 
We could not but feel that God had protected 
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them. The boys said it was not quite so 
rough till they got out into the lake about three 
miles, and then it was tremendous. C. lay 
down in the boat to bail it out and make it 
more safe. A. tended the sail, and steered. 
They had to cut down part of the sail and let 
the boat drive. A. kept his eye straight ahead, 
and as the wind was right they came at the 
rate of seven miles an hour. After they got on 
this side of the lake they didn’t feel so nervous, 
because they thought that if the boat did swamp, 
they could swim to land. The boys said they did all 
they could and then felt like trusting Providence. 
I cannot half tell you how we all felt about it. We 
have been so thankful ever since they got back 
that they were saved. When the boys got ashore 
they saw a light in our window and so found their 
way tothe house. It was very dark, and we could 
hardly imagine how they got home. 
Your MOTHER.” 


A few days after, the story was related in our 
evening meeting, and the heroes received some 
criticism. It is all well enough to trust God to 
help you out of bad scrapes when you are fairly in, 
but very much better to trust him to keep you from 
getting into them in the first place. True unselfish- 
ness will prevent our seeking pleasure in ways that 
give our friends only anxiety and distress. 


Young men are the chief sinners in this respect. 
Brave as Crichton, chivalrous as Bayard, offering 
to shed their life’s-blood for you at one instant, 
wringing your heart at the next, by some dare-devil 
performance which escapes being “ pure cussed- 
ness” only by being pure thoughtlessness. The 
old shepherd in “ Winter’s Tale” thus vents his 
spleen upon young men for the loss of his sheep: 

**IT would there were no age between ten and _ three-and 
twenty; or that youth would sleep out the rest: for there is nothing 
in the between but getting wenches with child, wronging the ancient- 
ry, stealing, fighting.—Hark you, now !——Would any but these 
boiled brains of nineteen, and two-and-twenty, hunt this weather ?’’ 

Professor Teufelsdréckh, too, in “ Sartor Resar- 
tus,” presents his plan for eliminating young men 
from society and gives his reasons for it : 


“T have heard affirmed (surely of jest),” observes 
he elsewhere, “ by not unphilanthropic persons, that 
it were a real increase of human happiness, could 
all young men from the age of nineteen be covered 
under barrels, or rendered otherwise invisible ; and 
there left to follow their lawful studies and callings, 
till they emerged, sadder and wiser, at the age of 
twenty-five. With which suggestion, at least as 
considered in the light of a practical scheme, I 
need scarcely say that I nowise coincide. Never- 
theless it is plausibly urged that, as young ladies 
(Madchen) are, to mankind, precisely the most 
delightful in those years; so young gentlemen 
(Biibchen) do then attain their maximum of detesta- 
bility. Such gawks (Gecken) are they, and foolish 
peacocks, and yet with such a vulturous hunger 
for self-indulgence; so obstinate, obstreperous, 
vain-glorious ; in all senses, so froward and so 
forward. No mortal’s endeavor or attainment will, 
in the smallest, content the as yet unendeavouring, 
unattaining young gentleman; but he could make 
it all infinitely better, were it worthy of him. Life 
everywhere is the most manageable matter, simple 
as a question in the Rule-of-Three: multiply your 
second and third term together. divide the product 
by the first, and your quotient will be the answer— 
which you are but an ass if you cannot come at. 
The booby has not yet found out by any trial, that 
do what one will, there is ever a cursed fraction, 
oftenest a decimal repeater, and no net integer 
quotient so much as to be thought of.” 


Teufelsdréckh is rather severe upon us, but I 
remember one writer who said “I write unto you 
young men because ye are strong and have over- 
come the wicked one,” K, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Milwaukee, Oct. 12, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—The O. C. seems to be oc- 
cupying a position in religious, social and even 
scientific matters analogous to the patent-right 
system, but without any of its objectionable fea- 
tures. It gives its discoveries to the world free, 
thus carrying out the Christ-doctrine “without 
money and without price.” 

Many of the discoveries of the O. C. have of 
course been discovered by others. I lived Male 
Continence ten years before I heard of the O. C., 
or of any one acquainted with it. Probably the dis- 
covery would have died with me. Much of your 
treatment of children I can endorse from personal 
experience, especially taking the child away from 
its mother a large part of the time. 

I often smile while reading the desires of out- 
siders to join the O.C. There is but one right 
way in my opinion to seek to become a member, and 
that is to make ourselves acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of Christ and of Communism and live them, 
and thus become a necessity to the O. C. so that it 
cannot do without us. I expect to be a member 
when the Community needs me as much as I need 
it. a 





Warrenton, Mo., Oct. 4th, 1873. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I am as much in earnest for 
Salvation from Sin and Communism as ever, and 
even more so. Since I last saw you I have been 
investigating Spiritualism somewhat; but I think 
it has done me no harm, and in some respects it 
has done me good. For outof evil comes great 
good. The still small voice has been saying all of 
the time, “‘ Watch and pray, turn to Jesus for sal- 
vation. He is your friend; he will never forsake 
you.” 

I fully accept your doctrine of Salvation from 
Sin, and your views of the Second Coming of 
Christ, and shall hold to friend Noyes’s views, with 
God as my helper to the last; and I pray to God 
that I may not faint by the way. I have made a 
firm resolve with God’s help, to make the Bible and 
the teachings of the O. C. my constant study this 
winter, and I will report to you from time to time 
of my progress. My very soul is reaching out for 
more faith ; I cannot live without it; I must have 
it and I will have it, God helping me. I can’t take 
hold of the plow and turn back—God forbid. 


1 have just been reading the Home-Talk by 
J. H. N., ‘God on Both Sides,” which has given 
me a great deal of comfort. I have also read 
the Home-Talk, ‘“Self-Surgery,” which comes 
home to me very closely as it is far easier for me 
to detect faults in other folks than to see them in 
myself. I take that as a distinct criticism for me, 
and I will accept it kindly and try to profit by it. 
I ask God to help me. 

I now elect myself as an outside probationary 
member, hoping that I may draw nearer and nearer 
to you should it be God’s will. I confess Christ 
within me a Savior from all sin. Hoping to be 
faithful to the last, I remain 

Yours in Christ, a. a Bs, 





London, Minn., Sept. 30, 1873. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—lIn response to “ Notes of 
an Evening Meeting,” CriRcULAR, Sept. 15, I 
would say with “ E. E. O.” and “N.” and “A. B.,” 
that the mere fact of the existence of a Community 
like the O. C. should be to all a source of happi- 
ness. Rome was not built in a day, and it is evi- 
dently no part of God’s purpose that the descen- 
dants of Adam and Eve should regain their lost 
estate in twenty-four hours. The redemption of 
mankind, or in other words the elevation of the 
race to a higher plane of religious, moral and ma- 
terial existence, should perhaps be considered not 





so much a work of time as of eternity. The being 
to whom the welfare of the human family is com- 
mitted is an inhabitant not of time but of eternity ; 
to him a thousand years are as one day and one 
day as a thousand years. Patience. then, not only 
with our own lot, but with the lot of our fellow- 
creatures, becomes a duty and virtue which all 
must exercise. The evidently unselfish and heart- 
felt desire of the Oneida Community to give to 
the whole world the full benefit of its individual 
and collective experience, its experience as a 
Community in which problems inseparably connec- 
ed with our best interests are gradually developing, 
entitle it to our highest praise. This of itself is 
a boon for which the world should feel deeply 
grateful not only to the Community but to God. 
Allow me to say that I for one, accept the prac- 
tice and principles of the O. C., as a full and suffi- 
cient guarantee that the standing announcement 
on the first page of the CrRcULAR on the subject 
of admissions, means exactly what it says. Ten 
thousand blessings on the twenty-five new commu- 
nists given to the Community. I am, dear friends, 
somewhat inclined to think that herein lies the 
true means of success to the Community, and to 
future Communities. The increase in numbers 
should perhaps come mainly from theinside. New 
botttes for the new wine. 

That God may sustain and prosper the Oneida 
Community, is the prayer of your friend, ,J. C. 


A TALK ON MUSICAL TASTE. 








- ° * A really musical person who 


should frequently listen to good music well inter- 
preted, throughout a number of years, would finally 
arrive at a reasonably sound musical taste ; for it 
is the nature of good music to wear well. Famili- 
arity only adds to its beauties. But this orderly 
growth of taste cannot be counted on in the case 
of the average amateur for various reasons. Fewof 
them have any very adequate opportunities to hear 
good music, certainly not nearly enough to carry 
them once through what might be called a reper- 
tory of standard or representative pieces. Not 
only are these opportunities of hearing wanting, 
but very many amateurs took a wrong direction in 
their early studies, a direction away from good 
music instead of toward it. 


There are many compositions about which there . 


is room for difference of opinion. A musician of 
one school pronounces them good ; a musician of 
different education proclaims them unmitigatedly 
bad. On the other hand, there is quite a library 
of music which all admit to be of superior merit. 
Why, then, may it not be advisable to talk over 
this matter of musical taste, and see if we cannot 
arrive at some reasonable conclusion respecting it ? 


Many things in musical taste become clearer 
after reading Ruskin’s Modern Painters, epsecially 
the first two volumes. Then, again, in Mr. Haweis’ 
Music and Morals there is a great store of valua- 
ble information and interesting suggestion. One 
would do well to read also the charming little book, 
Letters on Music, by H. Ehlert (published by 
Ditson & Co.), and.in Mendelssohn’s letters we 
find many a hint of fullest meaning. The young 
student who relieves his hours of practice by at- 
tentively reading and re-reading such books as 
these, turns again with new interest to the master 
works he may at the time be studying. A good 
muiscal journal is also of great value. It is no 
objection to my mind tha ta music-paper is “ classi- 
cal,” and exclusively devoted to “high art.” To 
what, pray, should it be devoted? All these vari- 
ous helps serve to form in our minds a musical 
atmosphere. 

Rubinstein said that some things in this country 
puzzled him. Boston, he thought, had good mu- 
sical taste. They pride themselves there on hav- 
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ing been first in America to recognize the merit 
of the exquisite song-writer, Robert Franz. Yet 
the same man who praised Franz highest, re- 
marked to Rubinstein that Abt was also a good 
composer. Now, this is to speak in the same 
breath of Mrs. Browning and some newspaper 
verse-writer—both being “ good poets”! For Abt 
is merely a popular song-writer, one who makes 
pleasing and easily understood strains. 

One of the worst features of the state of musical 
taste in this country is the few women who have it. 
A very large majority of all the musical study is 
carried on by girls. Yet how very few are there 
who develop a rational or even a genuine taste for 
good music? Yet Ehlert has well said: “ After 
the practical artist, there is no living soul so capa- 
ple of enjoying and correctly judging a work of 
art as a finely cultivated woman ; for her whole in- 
ner life is in itself a sort of work of art. Even 
the highest kind of men have something formless 
and unfinished about their natures. * * bd 
In such minds, the impression made by a work of 
art is correct and immediate ; for they are prepared 
to receive it—themselves serene and pure as bridal 
devotion.” 

According to Ruskin, a work of art can afford 
us no pleasure or good not referable to “ ideas of 
power,” “ideas of imitation,” ‘ideas of truth,” 
“ideas of beauty,” or “ideas of relation.” Of 
these, the chief in music are no doubt ideas of 
beauty, relation, and truth. By “relation” he 
means “the perceptions of intellectual relations 
either in the thing produced or in what it suggests 
or resembles.” This kind of pleasure is what we 
derive from the fugue, for in this form of music 
the clever management of the voices is the chief 
interest. Happy the con.poser if he can add to 
this a well-marked emotional coloring. » 

What one needs, in order to form a correct 
taste, is to go through carefully a great deal of the 
best music, noticing the impression each piece 
makes on us in diffesent moods. Take, for in- 
stance, such a list as that presented in the pro- 
grammes of Mason’s eight recitals given at Bing- 
hamton this year. (See page 135). Here we have 
the best things of Schumann, the most favorite 
sonatas, and a variety of choice things from Chopin 
and the rest. Mendelssohn is perhaps too little 
represented. And I would say the reverse of 
Mason were it not for the consideration that every 
creative artist owes it to his genius to place his 
work fairly before the public, and this, of course, 
cannot be done in the case of piano-pieces except 
by playing them. 

One will advance much more rapidly in musical 
taste as well as in playing by taking, for instance, 
the pieces of the first recital and playing them for 
months if need be until they have made their way 
into your inner consciousness, than by running 
hastily over all the programmes, or, still worse, the 
one-sided way of confining one’s self for a long 
time to the works of a single composer. In the 
latter way, one loses the correct perspective. A 
sound musical taste cannot develop in an atmos- 
phere of musical skepticism. In this respect, music 
is like religion. One who denies that there is either 
angel or spirit wilt hardly be conscious of their 
blessed ministrations in the troublesome moments 
of life. So he who holds all music to have been 
written in cold blood by a fortunate sleight-of-hand, 
a purely technical mastery of counterpoint and 
motives, ought not to be disappointed if he hears 
nothing but empty sound. Notso, The compos- 
er wrote because he /¢/¢,; and if we would enjoy 
his work, we must strive and get into »apfort with 
him.— Mew York Musical Gazette. 


A young student wants us to tell him, if W-o-r- 
c-e-s-t-e-r spells Woostzr, why R-o-c-h-e-s-t-e-r 
don’t spell Rooster.—Harper’s Weekly. 





LORD MACAULAY’S LAST RIDDLE. 





Let’s look at it quite closely, 
*Tis a very ugly word, 
And one that makes me shudder 
Whenever it is heard. 
It mayn’t be always wicked 
It must be always bad, 
And speaks of sin and suffering 
Enough to make one mad. 
They say it is a compound word, 
And that is very true, 
And when they discompose it, 
Which of course they’re free to do, 
If of the letters we take off 
And sever the first three, 
We leave the nine remaining as sad as they can 
be ; 


For though it seems to make it less, 
In fact it makes it more, 

For it takes the brute creation in, 
Which it left out before. 

Let’s try if we can mend it, 
It’s possible we may, 

If only we divide it, 
In some new-fashioned way, 

Instead of three and nine then 
Let’s make it four and eight, 

You’ll say it makes no difference, 
At least not very great ; 

But only see the consequence, 


That’s all that need be done 

To change this mass of sadness 
To unmitigated fun ; 

It clears of swords and pistols, 
Revolvers, bowie knives, 

And all the horrid weapons 
By which men loose their lives ; 

It wakens holier feelings, 
And how joyfully is heard 

The native sound of gladness 
Compressed into one word. 

Yes ! four and eight my friends, 
Let that be yours and mine, 

Tho’ all the host of demons 
Rejoice in three and nine. 








SCENE IN A St. Louis Savincs-BANK.—The St. 
Louis Democrat reports the following scene as occurring 
in a savings-bank of that city on the day announcement 
was made _ of the temporary suspension of the bank. 
An Irish Jady came in with her bank-book: “Is this 
bank suspinded?” “Yes, madam, but only tempora- 
rily.” “ Tipperarily, is it? I know what a Tipperary 
suspinsion is—it manes gone up. I’ve got $200 deposi- 
ted in this bank, and I want my money.” ‘“ Well, mad- 
am, you need not talk so loud. Give me your pass-book, 
and you shall have your money.” ‘ Have you got it?” 
“Yes, I have got it. Hand: out your book.” “ Are 
you sure you have got my $200 safe and sound?” “ Yes, 
here it is; don’t make so much noise.” “I have gota 
right to make a noise. I worked hard for that $200, 
and do you think I’m going to lose it without making a 
noise?” “TI tell you your $200 is not lost ; here, take it 
away, and don’t talk so loud.” ‘ You’ve got it, have 
you?” “Yes; I tell you it is here.” “My $200?” 
“ Yes, your $200; take it and go.” ‘What do I want 
with it? Did’nt I put it in here for safe keeping ? ” and 
the depositor launched into a loud and lengthy harangue 
on banks and bankers, attracting a crowd around the 
door. One of the directors, finding the woman could 
not be silenced, called in a policeman, who took her by 
the arm for the purpose of leading her out. “Is it the 
likes of you that dares to lay the weight of your dirty 
claws on a dacent woman wid $200 in the bank? Get 
out of this and lave me alone, ye spalpeen,—I’m a 
dacent woman.” At this moment the president of 
the bank . entered, and learning the cause of the 
disturbance, ordered the woman to be released, and in- 
vited her politely to take a seat. “I don’t want to sit 
down. I’ve got $200 in this bank, and I’m used to 
standing.” ‘Madam, I think you had better take your 
money.” “Have you got it?” “Yes, here is your 
money.” ‘ What do you take me for? I put my mon- 





ey in the bank for safe keeping, and bedad I’m not 
going to be forced to take it away. This is a bank of 
deposit, and I’m a depositor—do you mind that?” It 
was in vain that the depositor was urged to draw her 
money. She would neither take it nor remain silent. 





THE NEWS. 





The Cunard steamship company are about to start a 
daily line of steamers between New York and Liver- 
pool. 

The yellow fever is decreasing at Memphis. The 
Memphis Board of Health has requested absent citizens 
not to return until they receive notice from the Board. 

William Wheelwright, of Newburyport, Mass., who 
recently died in London, bequeathed $200,000 for the 
establishment of a scientific school in his native place. 

The Pope has entirely recovered from his late sickness 
and can be seen daily walking in the Vatican gardens 
cheerfully conversing with his friends. 

The Canada Pacific Railroad Company being unable 
to raise money to build their road have surrendered their 
charter. 

The Emperor of Germany and Prince Bismarck visited 
the Vienna Exposition on Thursday, and spent consider- 
able time in the American department inspecting the 
machinery which was set in motion for the occasion. 

Five hundred insurgent Cubans under Maximo Gomez, 
attacked the town of Baive on the 17th. After four 
hours’ fighting they drew off with a loss of four killed 
and thirty wounded. 


On Tuesday evening, Oct. 21st., a banquet was given 
by the Lord Mayor of London in honor of President 
Watson of the Erie railway. Three hundred invited 
guests were present. 


At a farewell banquet given in honor of the Emperor 
William at the Imperial palace at Vienna, the Emperor 
giving a toast to the health of the Emperor of Austria, 
said: “The friendly sentiments exchanged at Vienna 
are a pledge of peace for Europe.” 


After the naval engagement off Cartegena, the insur- 
gent fleet left for Valencia where they demanded sup- 
plies and threatened to bombard the town unless their 
demands were complied with. Admiral Yelverton of 
the British fleet insisted that ninety-six hours’ notice 
should be given the city, and threatened to open fire 
upon the insurgent fleet if they fired a gun before the 
time expired. The city is quiet and troops are arriving 
in force sufficient to repel any attack. 


President McMahon recommends the placing on the 
restored Vendome column a statue of Napoleon I, 
dressed in the legendary costume of light overcoat and 
small cocked hat. The French nation is hardly pre- 
pared to return to its old adoration of either Napoleon 
I., or II., or any other member of the Bonaparte family. 
They are at present learning the truth of the old adage, 
that “pride goes before a fall,” and that military glory 
is a very uncertain investment. 


The examination of the returned crew of the Polaris 
reveals nothing new in regard to the cause of the death 
of Capt. Hall. The members of the returned crew were 
examined separately, and all agree, even in details, as 
to the facts concerning the death of the Chief of the 
Expedition. The symptoms preceding his death were 
those of congestion of the brain, and the treatment given 
him by Dr. Bessel has been pronounced by medical ex- 
perts to have been correct in every particular, and there 
is no evidence whatever that Capt. Hall met his death 
otherwise than from so-called natural causes, 


The trial of Marshal Bazaine has brought out some 
very damaging testimony against the prisoner. Marshals 
Canrobert and Leboeuf both testify to the repeated fail- 
ure of Bazaine to relieve them with both men and amu- 
nition under circumstances which gave rise to grave sus- 
picions of either his utter incompetency or treachery. 
Wounded French vanity is evidently determined to fasten 
on some one the responsibility of the stupendous blunders 
which led to the destruction of the second Empire. 
The only defense yet offered by the unfortunate Marshal 
has been his former record of services faithfully per- 
formed and a denial of any neglect of duty during the 
Franco-Prussian war, 


From the last annual report, for the year ending June 
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30th, of President Orton of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, we learn that the capital stock of the 
Company is $41,073,410. The debt of the Company on 
June 30th, 1873, was $6,038,410. The gross receipts 
for the year, from all sources, amounted to $9,333,018,51. 
Gross expenses, $6,375,055,82, making the net earnings 
$2,957,962,69. At the close of the year the Company 
operated 69,757 miles of line and 154,471 miles of wire 
and 5,740 offices. The number of messages sent in 
1872, was 12,444,499, and for the year ending June 3oth, 
14,456,832. 

The death of a young man named Leggett, student at 
Cornell University, from injuries received from an acci- 
dental fall down a precipice while undergoing the initia- 
tory exercises of one of the secret societies, has given 
rise to a great deal of free criticism in the newspapers 
of college customs in general, and of hazing and secret 
societies in particular. Prof. Wilder of Ithaca writes a 
long letter to the 77ibune in which he gives a general 
review of the unfortunate accident alluded to, and then 
proceeds to thoroughly overhaul the secret society sys- 
tem, which he most unqualifiedly condemns. In one 
paragraph of his proposed “remedy” he says: “If for 
no other reason, we hail the admission of women as a 
means of sifting the secret society curse; they may 
thoughtlessly wear the badges of their friends’ societies, 
or adopt their modes of thought ; but as long as they 
are excluded from or decline to enter the organizations, 
they must be ranked as opponents of the system; and 


where they are in the majority they may even outvote 
the scheming politicians of the other sex.” 


MORE ABOUT HUMMERS. 





DEAR Ho Hum:—Your article in the Crir- 
CULAR of Oct. 13th, suggests to my mind some 
thoughts about humming which you have not ex- 
pressed, and I venture to offer them for your con- 
sideration. But before I speak of the subject- 
matter of your writing, let me mention one or two 
peculiarities in the form of it. 

1. You say, “ Notwithstanding so much vitupera- 
tion has been expended on this incubus, there is 
one bore who has by no means had his due. I 
have nowhere read a feeling description of the 
misery he inflicts. I refer to the hummer.” And 
in the next column you say, ‘‘ Hummers, I observe, 
are generally women.” This uncertainty in regard 
to the gender of your bore reminded me irresis- 
tibly of Artemus Ward’s description of Jeff. 
Davis which he concluded thus: ‘ Her captur in 
female apparel confooses me in regard to his sex.” 

2. In the last paragraph but one you speak of 
a “‘monotonous hummer” who “ keeps up a cease- 
less laryngeal clatter.” Is not this a flat contra- 
diction in terms? 70 hum is to sing in a low 
voice, often with the lips closed; while @ clatter is 
defined to be “a rapid succession of abrupt, sharp 
sounds, made by the collision of metallic or other 
sonorous bodies.” Furthermore, if there be any 
approach to clatter in human articulation it is un- 
doubtedly due to lingual, and not to laryngeal modi- 
fications of the voice. 

3. When I read the fate of those whistling 
boys and girls, I was prompted to inquire how the 
pretentious word selegated came to lose caste so 
as to be found intimately associating with so 
homely a phrase as ¢he back yard? 

But as to this habit of humming in which women 
and girls are so prone to indulge while they are 
otherwise mentally engaged, there are, it seems to 
me, two ways in which we may view it; and to get 
at the true view, we must look broadly at the facts 
and the proper deductions from them. You have 
very ably given one view of the hummers, and I 
will try to hint at the other, leaving people to 
adopt which they choose. Let us first inquire 
when it is, and under what circumstances, that wo- 
men hum. Did you ever hear a woman hum when 
she was in suffering or had any great sorrow upon 
her? Never, I venture to assert. After a time, 
when she is reconciled to her sorrow, she will hum 
the music of some old tune when alone or friends 





only are near, and then her voice is soft and sooth- 
ing as the notes of an organ. I have heard a woman 
hum the tune we call “Mount Vernon” so ten- 
derly, that I seemed to know the feeling of her 
heart and fell to loving her. Do even the thought- 
less, giddy, girls hum when they are in trouble? 
Not one of them ; but when no grief is nigh they 
will hum the jolliest, merriest ditties as they sit 
and sew by the window, after their housework is 
done. Then if you don’t take care you will fall to 
loving them too. And, generally, you will find 
that the humming is a sign not of vacuity of mind 
as you claim, but of peace of mind, contentment, and 
even gladness of heart. If people hum who have 
not a good ear for music and are not musically in- 
clined, this is all the stronger sign, and their hum- 
ming rightly understood, becomes a pleasant 
sound, just as the hubbub of playing children, and 
the singing of a tea-kettle on the stove are pleas- 
ant sounds, because they speak of cheer and hap- 
piness within. I remember an instance of a young 
woman of no musical pretensions whatever, who 
one day suddenly broke forth humming a tune, to 
the utter surprise of those who had lived with her 
for years ; and | found by inquiring that she did it 
unconsciously, because she felt unusually happy. 
Though not a natural songster, happiness made 
her carol like a bird. Do you suppose her little 
song from a full heart would have made your 
“ every musical sensibility bristle in agony?” If 
so I am afraid I shall have to pity you. 

Another thing. When a woman hums, whoever 
she be, she is good-natured. You may then ask 
her to sew on a button for you, or stitch up a tear 
in your coat, without any fears of a rebuff. Just 
try it sometime, and see how pleasantly and will- 
ingly she will do it. Believing as I do that this 
propensity in women to hum is caused by the sun- 
shine in their lives, I am always secretly flattered 
when I find my presence does not stop their hum- 
ming. For I would like to be a part of their sun- 
shine, and not of their chilly shadow. A happy 
woman is herself a sunshine, shedding warmth and 
life around her; and if you come in gently, and 
smile, not frown, you can get a little of the sun- 
shine too. Sympathize with the joys and sorrows 
of those around you ; these little things will have 
ameaning. Cheer up! Don’t let that six months 
in the bad-boarding house, close to the thin parti- 
tion, sour your feelings for all time. And above 
all, don’t let your intellect drag you off into some 
garret and there make such an old bachelor of you 
that the laughing and singing of happy girls grates 
on your nerves. 

Such, dear Ho Hum, is the advice of one who 
has observed much, and who hopes the women 
may not be entirely forbidden to hum. 


W. C., Oct. 20th, 1873. GERARD. 


R., a prominent business man of a Canadian city, 
tells the following: 


I was carrying on the saddlery and harness busi- 
ness, when one day B., a somewhat well-known man in 
the place, came in and gave me an order for a first-class 
harness. I accepted the order without noticing any- 
thing awry in him, and at once began making the har- 
ness. A few days after, however, I heard a report that 
B. was a little out of his head; and another report that 
he had been to the hardware stores and bargained for all 
the cross-cut saws in the city, seemed to indicate some- 
thing of the kind. I finished the harness, but determined 
I would not deliver it if B. was not in his right mind. 
So when he came for it I said : 

“Mr. B., does your family know of your ordering 
this harness ?”’ 

“No,” he said, “I did not consult them. I consider 
myself capable of managing my own business myself.” 

“But,” I said, “are you quite well? You look some- 
what out of health.” 

“No,” he replied, “I am not very well at present. 
My folks say I have got a monomania ; but its not so. 
It is only @ touch of the diarrhea.” 

He did not get the harness. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts, 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Addréss, K] Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS, 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {[T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 

Address, 1M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 

Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,” “‘Spirit- 


ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 
Hand-Book of the Oneida Community; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


Price 25 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,” ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Truspner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,” the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 
Of the Oneida Community Buildings and G ds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 
LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 








STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~-ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


